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IN DAYS OF OLD 


“In days of old, when knights were 
bold” and every man’s home was his 
castle, perhaps nobody worried about 
safety. The phrase “safe at home” 
was taken for granted. 

Even today we take many things 
for granted, and it is wise and 
proper that we should do so. If we 
had to decide every little item of our 
conduct on its merits, we would soon 
be, all of us, in a dither—fit subjects 
for the booby hatch, except that the 
keepers would be unable to distin- 
guish themselves from the inmates. 
No—it is necessary that we take 
many things for granted and act ac- 
cordingly. 

In our modern civilization, in order 
to keep alert, in order to keep alive, 
we have to examine from time to 
time, those things which we take for 
granted. We should examine, for in- 
stance, the idea that accidents are 
inevitable. 

Accidents are not inevitable, al- 
though we can make them so. True, 
given the circumstances, some acci- 
dents seem inevitable, but in almost 
every case an analysis of the circum- 
stances will show that there was a 
recognizable physical or human cause. 


We wish to feel safe at home. We 
should feel so and we can. In order 
to do so, it is necessary that we dust 
off the idea occasionally and take 
time to examine our home for danger 
spots and correct the faulty condi- 
tions or habits that lead to danger. 
To fail to do so, to be utterly com- 
placent, to take the home entirely 
for granted, is to invite “the inevi- 
table.” 

How often have you found your- 
self saying, “It was just one of those 
things”? Dust off the idea. Examine 
it. What do you really find? 
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Tools For Playing 


By Marion C. Conger 


Toy Guidance Council 
New York, Y. Y. 


HE WISELY CHOSEN TOY is a 

tool for playing—an instrument 
for carving out rich dreams, for gain- 
ing experience, for achieving skills, 
and for forming the first rough 
shapes of a life ambition. 


Expertly chosen toys can help to 
prepare young children for school. 
They can supplement the educational 
development of the older child, and 
provide examples of the ways in 
which knowledge and skills can be 
put to practical uses. 


The first consideration is the age 
and development of the child. The 
chemical set which might be suitable 
and stimulating for a boy of ten 
years, would be unsuitable and unsafe 
in the hands of a five-year-old. 


Children find fun only with toys 
they can understand—toys they can 
enjoy. A toy that is too advanced for 
a child will cause a feeling of frustra- 
tion, instead of providing educational 
experience. On the other hand, a toy 
that offers no challenge will only bore 
the child and will be tossed aside. 


Furthermore, if the toy is to pro- 
vide any play value or stimulation 
for the child, it is also essential that 
it coincide with his expressed inter- 
ests. The chemical set mentioned 
above, should be questioned as a gift 
for the boy who spends a large por- 
tion of his allowance for model plane 
kits, or the boy who uses most of 
his leisure for participation in ath- 
letic activities. Select play tools 
which are related to his hobbies, 
which help in school activities, or 
which lure him on to new fields of 
experience. 


Durability is another consideration. 
All children give their toys hard 
wear. They should be substantially 





built to withstand the wear and tear 
a active play. Flimsy playthings 


cannot be enjoyed very long and their 
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influence upon the development of 
the child is of short duration and of 
little, if any value. 


Do not omit safety from your con- 
sideration in purchasing a toy. Some- 
thing intended for a small child or 
an infant should be large enough so 
it cannot be swallowed and should 
have no small parts that can be bro- 
ken off and swallowed. The eyes of 
stuffed animals and dolls should be 
sewed on securely, or better still, 
embroidered. Since the young child 
puts everything into the mouth, it is 
also important that his playthings be 
easily cleaned. Toys should be made 
of woods that do not splinter, of 
metals that have no sharp edges, and 
the paint or coloring should be non- 
poisonous. 


Electrical toys for older children 
should have the approved label of the 
Underwriters’ Laboratories, both on 
the cord and on the toy itself. Chem- 
ical sets should contain no explosive 
materials. Wheel toys for all ages 
should be strong and well balanced. 
As an example, a scooter should be 
able to bear the weight of a heavy 
man, and there should be no nuts or 
bolts on the handles to injure the 
hands. 


When you select a toy, select one 
that will make a contribution to the 
child’s life. See that it is suitable, 
stimulating, durable, and safe. 


* % * 


Toy Guidance Council has prepared 
a booklet entitled “Your Child” which 
lists the types of play tools appro- 
priate for each age group from in- 
fancy to adolescence. This booklet 
will guide you toward the proper se- 
lection of play materials for your 
child. It may be obtained by sending 
ten cents in coins or stamps to Toy 
Guidance Council, 221 West’ 57th St., 
New York City. 





LIGHT UP 


By Helen G. McKinlay 
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Home Lighting Specialist, General Electric Company, Nela Park, Cleveland 


OST OF US THINK OF “HOME” 

as the safest place on earth! 
Actually 35% of all accidental deaths 
are due to accidents on home prem- 
ises. Poisoning, suffocations, fire- 
arms, all take their toll—but the 
greatest number of fatal home acci- 
dents are from falls. Falls in the 
yard, falls on stairways, in halls, in 
the living room and all through the 
house account for about 16,000 acci- 
dental deaths each year. Careful 
search for some of the hidden causes 
might be enlightening and might 
show us the close relationship be- 
tween safety and adequate lighting. 


Even though we lack exact infor- 
mation on this point, the importance 
of good lighting is treated in so hap- 
hazard a fashion that any similarity 
between existing lighting and light- 
ing as a safety factor is purely co- 
incidental. One has but to examine 


with a critical eye some of the places 


A semi-indirect ceiling fixture, narrow- 
top shades on hall lamp, and a “‘nite-lite’’ 
near the top step safely illuminate this 


hall and stairway. 






This little 
venience outlet and puts dim light where 
ever it is needed—upstairs, or downstairs 


in the home where it is known that 
accidents most frequently occur. 
Then look at the existing lighting! 
Does it measure up? Can changes be 
made easily to provide better and 
safer seeing at these places? Have 
any studies been made? 

Unlike home lighting, and with a 
totally different set of factors to 
work with, the industrial lighting 
field provides some interesting data 
showing the relationship between 
lighting improvements and accident 
reductions. For example, in one large 
eastern aircraft plant, accidents 
numbered 5.5 per month per 100 
employees when the lighting was 6-10 
footcandles*. After relighting to 20-30 
footcandles, the accidents were re- 
duced to 2.5 accidents per month per 

*Amount of light is measured in foot- 
candles. One footcandle represents the 
amount of light produced by a standard 


candle on a surface one foot away from 
and perpendicular to the flame. 









“‘nite-lite”’ 


plugs into a con- : 
or in milady’s chamber. Cig 
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gi CCIDENT PREVENTION 


100 employees. In this, as in others, 
it was not intended that improve- 
ments in seeing receive all the credit 
for the accompanying reduction in 
accidents. Instead, such studies were 
efforts to determine whether there 
was any relationship between acci- 
dent reduction and lighting improve- 
ments. 


Lighting levels in most homes are 
considerably below minimum recom- 
mended amounts. Even when the 
lighting equipment itself is without 
fault in its light-giving benefits, it 
isn’t always placed to the best ad- 
vantage. For example, is the light at 
the front door so located that the 
steps are not in shadow and so that 
the approaching walk is plainly vis- 
ible? And even if your lighting plan 
is faultless, do you turn on exterior 
house lights for any but the expected 
guest? How many people think to 
“light up” to prevent accidents? 






Glaring light shining in his eyes makes it 
ifficult to see whether it is the board or 


his thumb he is sawing. 
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Rear house lights, and lights on 
detached garages can and should ex- 
tend a protecting arm. Lighted up, 
children’s toys and bicycles and 
adult’s tools left carelessly in the 
yard or driveway, are easily visible. 

When two people occupy a bed- 
room, the considerate getter-upper 
avoids putting on a light. If he 
doesn’t fall down, he is just lucky, 
for not many people can wander 
around in the dark without at least 
barking a shin. The little night light 
which plugs into a convenience outlet 
is indeed a boon and its dim illumi- 
nation is indispensable in sick rooms, 
nurseries, bedrooms, bathrooms, halls, 
or by the telephone. 

The minimum lighting requirement 
for stairways and stair landings is 5 
footcandles. A glaring light is to be 
avoided, however, as glare greatly 
reduces one’s ability to see. An ex- 

(Continued on page 15) 
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tasks are much more pleasant. Good light- 


lighting such as workshop 


too! 
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ing wakes work easier and safer, 








HE LIGHTS WERE OUT. A 

boyish voice called out, “Light 
switch sighted at one o’clock. Range 
approximately five arm’s lengths.” 

A slightly older voice cut in, ‘“Ob- 
servation confirmed. Attempt to make 
contact.” There was a short silence, 
a sharp laugh, then the second voice 
again, boisterously, “Unidentified ob- 
ject approaching at nine o’clock.” 

Then suddenly light flared up, 
revealing a living room. Mom and 
Dad were seated on the davenport 
along the north wall. Son John, aged 
11 years was standing in the room— 
dead center; son Bill, aged eight 
years was at the south wall near the 
door, his arm still extended toward 
the light switch. 

Dad started to say something and 
John interrupted, “Turn ’em out 
again Bill, turn ’em out again. I want 
to see something.” 

Bill obliged and darkness returned. 
“Turn around, Bill,’ John commanded. 

“Look,” came John’s voice, “I 
think it’s on his ear. I think he got 
some on his ear.” 

As Bill started to yell for a mirror 
and Mom joined John in his laughter, 
Dad reached up and snapped on the 
table lamp beside the davenport. 

Dad’s voice cut into the momentary 
confusion. “I think you’d better get 
some turpentine and wipe it off. 
Sometimes luminous paints contain 
something like radium. This kind is 
probably harmless, but since we are 
doing this in an effort to make our 
home safer, we don’t want to risk 
injury from radium.’’* 


*The National Safety Council knows of 


no luminous paint intended for household 
use which contains radium or other radio- 
active substances. 


in the home 


By Gladys T. Olson 


Itinerant Teacher Trainer 
Iowa State College 

































Bill put up an argument for a 
mirror, won a concession of just one 
look, and then both Bill and John 
hustled off to apply turpentine to a 
phosphorescent left ear. 

The incident had followed the in- 
troduction of a bottle of luminous 
paint to the household and was the 
climax to a long series of experi- 
mental projects aimed at the preven- 
tion of collisions in the dark. 

There had been some discussion of 
what made the paint glow in the 
dark and it had been pointed out that 
a chemical called a “phosphor” was 
probably the mysterious substance 
responsible for the glow. 

The boys were interested in Dad’s 
explanation that there were a great 
many substances which could be 
made to glow in the dark and that 
radar equipment used by our armed 
forces could not operate without a 
thin coating of one of these sub- 
stances on the inner surface of the 
tube which receives the image of the 
plane or ship or object. 

A phosphor has the property of 
absorbing beams of light, electrons 
or other form of radiant energy and 
of giving off a peculiar glow entirely 
different from the beam it absorbs. 
Sometimes they glow only while 
under ultra-violet light. Sometimes 
they glow after the light has been 
turned off, and the kind that is usu- 
ally used in luminous paint will glow 
all night after it has been absorbing 
daylight all day. Luminous watch 
dials glow at all times, because a bit 
of radium or thorium has been mixed 
into the paint and gives off enough 


electrons to keep the paint glowing j 
constantly. } 


(Continued on page 15) 
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If you’re building a new kitchen 
or remodeling an old one, here are 
some basic planning ideas to help 
you develop an efficient kitchen. 

1. CONVENIENT ARRANGE- 
MENT. Place equipment so that 
work progresses naturally, without 
wasted steps from one working cen- 
ter (see pp. 2-4) to another. Equip- 
ment can usually be arranged in one 
of the following plans: 

A. U-SHAPED—the sink is usu- 
ally placed at the center of the U, 
with the range on one side wall and 
the refrigerator on the other. 

B. L-SHAPED—major pieces of 
equipment are placed in sequence 
along two walls at right angles. 

C. TWO-WALL—in the narrow 
room with entrances at opposite ends, 
equipment may be lined up on parallel 
walls with a passageway between. 

D. ONE-WALL—all major equip- 
ment is arranged along one wall. 

2 PLENTY OF COUNTER 
SPACE. Counters should be of a 


avent? 


at Kitchen 


By Myrtle Tolg 
Home Economics Consultant 
National Safety Council 


height to allow comfortable working 
posture; provide toe-space at base. 

3. AMPLE STORAGE SPACE. 
Locate storage space for supplies, 
utensils, and equipment as near as 
possible to the point of use. 

4. EASY TO CLEAN SURFACES. 
Work surfaces, walls, and floors 
should be smooth and durable. 

5. GOOD VENTILATION. Plan 
for cross ventilation if possible. An 
electric exhaust fan will remove 
cooking odors. 

6. ADEQUATE LIGHTING AND 
WIRING. Plan for sufficient general 
illumination plus additional lighting 
over work sufaces. Plenty of branch 
circuits and appliance outlets allow 
free use of all electric appliances. 


7. SAFETY. Doorways'_ should 


permit free flow of traffic. Rounded 
corners on counters and sliding cabi- 
net doors prevent bumps and bruises. 

8. BEAUTY AND COMFORT. The 
entire family will enjoy a comfort- 
able, attractive kitchen. 


NOT THIS 
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When you are ready to plan your own kitchen, lay out a floor 


plan using the scale of 4 


inch to one foot. 


Measure doors, 


windows, radiators, and other projections and indicate them in 


their proper places. 


Use the same scale to make cut-outs of 


your equipment. Shuffle these cut-outs about on the plan until 
you find the most step-saving arrangement. 
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The refrigerator center 


In this center, foods are both stored and pre- 
pared. Plan your refrigerator center convenient 
to both the range and the sink. All supplies and 
equipment needed for mixing foods should be 
stored within easy reach. In the center shown 
above, cabinet doors slide up giving a clear view 
of the contents. Baking pans are filed vertically. 
A shallow cabinet holds spices and flavorings. 
Under-cupboard lighting illuminates the working 
surface. Below the counter is a vertical drawer 
for much-used, but hard-to-store tools. A con- 
tinuous outlet strip above the counter permits 
you to plug in electric appliances wherever you 
need them. In this center you’ll want to store: 
Electric mixer Knives, spatulas, shears 
Baking pans Refrigerator containers 
Cookie sheets and cutters Food grinder 
Rolling pin, pastry board Corkscrew-bottle opener 
Pastry blender and brush Can opener 
Casseroles, custard cups Perishable foods 
Egg beaters, flour sifter (in refrigerator) 
Measuring spoons and cups Staple foods such as, 
Mixing bowls and spoons Flour, flavorings, 
Graters, strainers sugar, dried cereals, ete. 


Orange juicer Canned foods 
Chopping bowl and knife Waxed paper 
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The sink center 


Since you need water in th 
cooking of foods and in all the } 
processes, the sink should be 
to both the refrigerator and rar 
center shown above, a {wo-co! 
located under a large wigdow. | 
the sink puts light wherd you n 
space under the sink is} handy 
supplies. Arrange the shelvir 
room so that when the door is 
yourself comfortably while you ] 
Narrow drawers hold ample s 
linens and there is a pull-out 
wet towels. Group equipment t 


Dishpan, dish drainer Kitch 
Plate scraper Dish | 
Garbage container Pape 
Waste basket Soap 
Vegetable and bottle Sonne 

brushes eo b 
Knives, apple corer Garb: 
Strainers Silver 






Ventilated vegetable \ 
Saucepans (those w 

are first used at s 
Breakfast china 





The kitchen which is planned into definite working centers saves time and 
labor. The three main centers are planned around the refrigerator, the sink 
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n the preparation and 
the kitchen cleaning-up 
be located convenient 
d range centers, In the 
o-compartment sink is 
ow. Soffit lighting over 
ou need it. The cabinet 
andy for dish-washing 
ielving to allow knee 
r is open you can seat 
you peel the vegetables. 
le supplies of kitchen 
l-out rack for drying 
nt to reduce steps. 
Kitchen towels 
Dish cloths or mops 
Paper towels 
Soap and water softener 
Scouring materials 
Garbage pail liners 
Silver polish 


tables, such as 
oes and onions 
mpartment sepa- 
from soaps, etc.) 
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d the range—with counter and storage space adjacent to each. 





The range center 


Include in the cooking area plenty of storage 
space for supplies and utensils needed for both 
cooking and serving. Counter space on each side 
of the range makes easier the handling and serv- 
ing of hot foods. Locate the range near the dining 
area to save steps in serving. In the timesaving 
center above, the serving counter is topped with 
a wooden block for the preparation of meats. The 
knife rack at the counter back keeps cutting and 
carving knives safe—and right where you need 
them. Lower drawers are sectioned to hold sauce- 
pans, etc. You'll find it convenient to store the 
following articles in the cooking area. 

Small electric appliances Bread and cake boxes 
Frying pans Cookie jar 

Roasting pans Serving platters 
Saucepans and covers Serving tools 


Pressure canner Asbestos mats 
Pressure saucepan Pot holders 


Double boiler, teakettle 
Pancake turner 

Cooking forks and spoons 
Potato masher or ricer 
Cooking thermometers 
Tea and coffee pots 


Salt, pepper, seasonings 

Coffee, tea, cocoa 

Bread and cake 

Canned foods (for 
cooking) 

Waxed paper 














The planning 
center 




















Even the smallest 
kitchen can boast some 
type of a center for 
planning. It may be. only é 
a recipe-book shelf hung - 
over a small table. In i 


the larger kitchen a 
built-in desk with plenty 
of space for recipes, 


household accounts, etc., 
will serve both as a 
place to plan and to re- 
lax. In this center you'll 
want to keep such 
things as: pencils, note 
pads, stationery, and la- 
bels. A telephone is an 
added convenience. And 
a small radio makes it 
possible for you to tune 
in your favorite program 
while you work. 





Other centers 


THE LAUNDRY CENTER. In 
many small homes the laundry and 
kitchen are combined. With modern, 
automatic laundry equipment this 
combination is both efficient and at- 
tractive. 

THE DINING CENTER. A table 
and chairs, or a built-in breakfast 
nook saves time and steps in serving 
breakfast and busy-day snacks. This 
space may also be used as a play 
area for small children. 

THE FOOD STORAGE CENTER. 
The old pantry has returned in glori- 


And don't forget! 


The kitchen has long been known 
as the most dangerous room in the 
house. This is easily understood be- 
cause the homemaker spends nearly 
half of her working day in the 
kitchen and because the use of such 
things as fire and sharp knives are 
contributing factors in causing acci- 
dents. It is also true that haste and 
fatigue sometimes cause the busy 
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fied form to many homes, especially 
the basementless type. This pantry 
may be a shelved alcove off the 
kitchen. Air-cooled storage for canned 
foods may be provided by means of 
air vents leading to the outside. The 
home freezer may be a part of this 
unit. 

THE SEWING CENTER. Devote 
a small section of the kitchen to sew- 
ing needs, and you'll find it so easy 
to mend a batch of socks or to finish 
a dress while you’re waiting for the 
family to come to dinner. 


homemaker to neglect important safe 
kitchen rules. 

Make your kitchen safe by arrang- 
ing it to save time and energy. Keep 
it safe by selecting safe equipment 
and by keeping it in good working 
order. Concentrate on developing safe 
working methods for every kitchen 
task. These three things will make 
your own kitchen a safer place for 
you and your family. 
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The second of a series of articles about 
the care and use of household tools. 


CLOSE RIVAL to the hammer as 
the most popular or the most useful 
tool in the American home. It is also 
the most abused tool. 


A screwdriver consists of a small 
bar of forged tool steel, which has 
been heat treated to give it tough- 
ness for withstanding the twisting it 
will receive in use. One end of the bar 
is forged and ground into a wedge- 
shaped blade with a thin, flat tip. 


It is intended for use in twisting 
screws into wood and some other 
materials. It is also used to tighten 
or loosen any type of bolt having a 
slot into which the blade of the screw- 
driver will fit. 


It is not intended for, but may be 
used to pry up the lid of a paint 
can, or a can of similar type, since 
the average household cannot be ex- 
pected to own specialized tools de- 
signed for this purpose. 


All other uses are frowned upon, 
as they are likely to result in per- 
sonal injury, or damage to the tool. 


Proper use of the tool consists of 
grasping the handle firmly in one 
hand, placing the tip of the blade in 
the slot of the screw so that it is 
well centered and resting squarely on 
the bottom of the slot. The screw 
should be driven with firm steady 
twists of the wrist. 
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If the material on which you are 
{ working is not rigidly supported, it 
HE SCREWDRIVER IS A fis recommended that it be placed in 


a vise, or at least rested upon a firm, 
flat surface. Do not attempt to use 
the screwdriver on anything held in 
the hand. Keep your hand away 
from the screw and the tip of the 
tool to avoid injury if it should slip. 

It is impractical to insist that the 
average home must have a screw- 
driver to fit every size of screw 
likely to be used. However, we wish 
to mention that accepted standard 
safe practices require exactly that. 


We suggest two screwdrivers for 
home use. Secure one designed to 
fit the head of a % inch stove bolt 
and one for a % inch bolt. In each 
case, the blade should fit snugly, with- 
out forcing, into the slot in the head 
of the bolt and should not extend 
beyond the ends of the slot. 


If you find that the screwdriver 
has a tendency to slip out of the 
slot, look for one or more of the 
following faults: (a) the tip has be- 
come rounded, (b) the tip rests in 
the slot at an angle or touches in 
only one or two spots, (c) it is the 
wrong size for the screw, (d) it has 
been tapered too sharply toward the 
tip, (e) it is being held at an angle, 
or (f) the head of the screw has been 
damaged. If the fault is in the screw 
driver, it can be corrected with a 
file. If the screw is defective, re- 
place it with another. 
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SEATTLE PUBLISHES 
NEW SAFETY MAGAZINE 


The Seattle Safety Council is to 
be congratulated upon its new 
monthly magazine SAFETY FORUM. 
This publication is the first and only 
magazine devoted exclusively to 
safety ever published in Seattle and 
it promises important contributions 
to the safety movement. 


SAFETY FORUM is a 16 page pub- 
lication edited by Fred R. Boynton. 
Its aim is to present industrial, com- 
mercial-vehicle, school, home, and 
traffic safety news in such a way as 
to capture the interest of its readers. 

One entire page of the first issue 
of SAFETY FORUM was devoted to 
safety in home planning. The article, 
directed to homemakers, was written 
by Mrs. Louis Marks, Chairman of 
the Home Safety Division. 


HOME SAFETY IN 
FILMSTRIP SERIES 


CORONET magazine is cooperating 
with the National Safety Council in 
the release of a new series of film- 
strips entitled, “Safety in Pictures.” 

The series, which will be used in 
schools throughout the country, con- 
sists of eight monthly releases, each 
to be accompanied by one CORONET 
picture story, beginning with Octo- 
ber. 

The home safety subject in the 
series is entitled “Are You Safe At 
Home?” and will be released to sub- 
scribers for the series in March. 

The series of eight subjects is part 
of a total series of 16 subjects. Other 
filmstrips will cover subjects of cur- 
rent world-wide interest. 
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The filmstrips are being produced 
by the Society for Visual Education 
and will be distributed by this organ- 
ization for the Council and CORONET 
magazine. 


HOSPITALS COOPERATE 
IN ACCIDENT STUDY 


The Safety Council of South Bend, 
Indiana, has initiated a cooperative 
study of accident victims treated in 
the community’s two hospitals—Me- 
morial and St. Joseph’s. 

The study, which is designed to de- 
termine the frequency and causes of 
home accidents, is being conducted 
on a month-to-month basis. It is fur- 
nishing much useful information now 
being used in planning preventive 
measures. 

It is interesting to note that three 
deaths as a result of home accidents 
were reported during the 1945-46 
program year in South Bend, but that 
home accident victims hospitalized 
reached a total of 99 and the number 
treated in the emergency rooms of 
the local hospitals was reported as 
1,185. 


HEALTH DEPARTMENT ISSUES 
ARCHITECTS HANDBOOK 


Announcement was recently made 
of a new publication for the New 
York State Department of Health, 
entitled, “Design for Safe Living,” 
which is described as a handbook on 
home safety for architects. 


The book, which is the work of 
nine different writers, has been well 
edited and is attractively illustrated 
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with examples of methods of exclud- 
ing accident hazards from the house 
at the time it is built. 


Although the book is intended for 
use by architects, local home safety 
committees will find it full of useful 
information and it is suggested that 
a sample copy be secured from Mrs. 
Ethel M. Hendriksen, New York 
State Department of Health, Albany, 
mM. 3 


NEBRASKA WOMEN'S CLUBS 
ANNOUNCE OBJECTIVES 


The objectives of the Safety Com- 
mittee of the Nebraska Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, for the 1945-47 pro- 
gram, should prove to be of interest 
to community home safety com- 
mittees working in any state in the 
Union. 

They are: (1) Keep America strong 
by protecting the family at home, at 
work, at play, and on streets and 
highways; (2) Stimulate every club 
member to aid in the saving of hu- 
man life; (3) Appoint a safety chair- 
man in every club; and (4) Include 
a statement concerning safety at 
every club meeting. 


ACHIEVEMENT IN HOME 
SAFETY RECOGNIZED 


Awards for outstanding programs 
in the field of home safety for the 
year ending May 31, 1946, were to be 
made to the Omaha Safety Council 
and the Utah Safety Council at the 
meeting of Safety Council Managers 
held on Saturday, October 5, in con- 
nection with the 34th National Safety 
Congress. 
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The awards are two of eight made 
under the authority of the Executive 
Board of the National Safety Council 
upon recommendation of the Vice 
President’s Committee for Local 
Safety Organizations. A total of 12 
awards are possible in any one year, 
under the authorization. 


The committee of judges which se- 
lected the winning entries were: 
Julien Harvey, National Conserva- 
tion Bureau, chairman; Paul Jones, 
W. C. James and Tom Burke, Na- 
tional Safety Council; and Harold 
Lillie and Joseph Steck, representing 
Local Council Managers. 


The avvards were made on the basis 
of: plauning and procedure, sound- 
ness of program, publicity, public 
interest and general appeal, com- 
mittee and membership cooperation, 
outside agency cooperation, benefit to 
the community, statistical results, 
and outstanding features. 


The outstanding feature of the 
Utah Safety Council program was 
the intensified home safety program 
conducted during May, which was 
set aside as Home Safety Month. 
During the first ten days of the 
month, efforts were concentrated on 
newspaper stories after which the 
main effort was shifted to radio pub- 
licity. The last ten days were de- 
voted to promoting group meetings of 
civic and religious groups throughout 
the state. 


Outstanding features of the pro- 
gram of the Omaha Safety Council 
were (1) a home safety clinic at- 
tended by representatives of 144 
clubs with a combined membership of 
more than 25,000 persons and (2) a 
community-wide survey to determine 


(Continued on page 15) 
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Time To Rememberg, « 


CTOBER 9 IS THE ANNIVER- 

SARY of the “Chicago Fire.” It 
is regarded as an important date by 
persons interested in the prevention 
of fires because it serves as an ex- 
cellent example of the way in which 
small fires can sweep out of control 
and result in a catastrophic confia- 
gration. 


The National Safety Council is in- 
terested in fire prevention activities, 
as fires represent a definite threat to 
life and property. The National 
Safety Council cooperates with the 
National Fire Protection Association 
in observing Fire Prevention Week 
and in promoting fire prevention 
activities throughout the United 
States during all the year. 


Fires cause death, injury, and 
property damage. In 1944, the last 
year for which the National Fire 
Protection Association has compiled 
approximations, there were a total of 
600,000 fires. Of these, 345,500 were 
fires in residential buildings. 


It is roughly equivalent to one fire 
for every residential building in a 
city the size of Detroit. 


Property destroyed in home fires 
was valued at more than 112 mil- 
lions of dollars, an average of more 
than $325 for each home involved in 
a fire. 


The causes of the residential fires 
were not tabulated in the figures sup- 
plied by the National Fire Protection 
Association, but the causes for all 
classifications of fires are available. 


One out of every six fires in the 
United States, actually 100,000 fires, 
were attributed to carelessness con- 
nected with smoking and the use of 
matches. Add to this fires attributed 
to children with matches, and the 
total reaches 129,000, or one fire out 
of every five. 

Fires connected with stoves and 
heating equipment were a close sec- 
ond. Overheated chimneys, flues, fur- 
naces, stoves, oil burners, and gas 
burning appliances were the causes 
of 102,000 fires. Combustibles near 
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furnaces, hot ashes, coals, etc., ac- 
counted for another 20,000 fires. 
This is a total of 122,000 fires—again 
approximately one out of .five fires. 


Time to remember? Think of how 
many people are starting their fur- 
naces for the first time. Think of 
how many children want to burn piles 
of leaves. Think of cigarettes care- 
lessly flipped into little piles of leaves 
around a basement window. 


It is time to remember that even 
though you had your furnace and 
flues checked carefully, you must use 
care in operating it. Remember to 
close the drafts before leaving the 
house. Watch the flues for accumu- 
lations of soot. Add fuel in such a 
way that gas will not accumulate in 
the fire box. 


Dispose of any rubbish that may 
have collected, especially any oily 
rags. With colder weather your base- 
ment will be closed and will be 
warmed by the furnace. Under such 
conditions spontaneous combustion is 
encouraged. 


Children are spending more and 
more time indoors. Be sure the 
matches are out of reach of young 
children. 

And when the dry leaves are raked 
together for a bonfire, keep the 
youngsters under supervision. Ex- 
plain the hazards and urge them to 
keep away from fires on neighboring 
property. The list of youngsters 
burned in bonfires away from their 
own homes is astonishingly long. 

If your community observes Na- 
tional Fire Prevention Week, note the 
hazards which are pointed out as 
common to your town and eliminate 
them from your home, not for just 
a week, but always. 


A 14-month-old Chicago girl was 
electrocuted, while sitting against a 
radiator, when she touched a bare 
wire that had been left lying loose 
along the baseboard. 








LIGHT UP—FOR 
ACCIDENT PREVENTION 


eo from page 5) 
ample of this often occurs in hall- 


ways where glare from exposed bulbs 
at the top of a portable lamp is vis- 
ible as one descends the stairs. Such 
glare may be sufficiently blinding to 
cause faltering steps. If you have 
single, close-to-the-ceiling sockets 
with bare bulbs exposed, silver-bowl 
bulbs will help to eliminate glare. 


Enclosed stairways, especially those 
having right angle turns, should 
have lighting fixtures so placed that 
the stairs are illuminated in both di- 
rections. If the fixture is placed be- 
yond the turn, part of the stairway 
is in dim light or shadow. Attic, 
basement, and back stairs lighting 
frequently fail in this regard. 


In the “workshop of the house,” 
the kitchen, a variety of sharp in- 
struments are in daily use—and mis- 
use. Here, indeed, is lighting an im- 
portant factor in the reduction of 
accidents. According to occupational 
accident statistics, the largest per- 
centage of “hurts” are to the fingers. 
Many cuts, burns, and bruises, occur 
in the kitchen, but that is no wonder 
when we realize that ease in “seeing” 
is often far below par. In many 
kitchens the only light source is the 
central ceiling fixture. It must then 
supply artificial light for both gen- 
eral and local needs. Thus, because 
much of the meal preparation work 
is done against the walls— at the 
sink, the range, or work centers— 
the resultant light at these places is 
very low, often only 2 to 3 foot- 
candles when the worker stands in 
her own light. The minimum light 
requirement for work counter, range 
or sink is 40 footcandles. 


The work bench is still another 
place to check up on the ilumination, 
since it is so often used at night 
when artificial light is a requisite. 
Although the work bench light is 
frequently dim and glaring, 40 foot- 
candles is the suggested footcandle 
level of illumination. 


Better lighting is indeed a “natu- 
ral” for safer, healthier, and more 
enjoyable living. 
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RADAR IN THE HOME 
(Continued from page 6) 


The boys had immediately decided 
that the paint would be called “ra- 
dar.” The first applications were 
made in their room. They put it on 
the buttons of the light switches, on 
the edges of the doors to the hall 
and to their closet so that it would 
gleam in the dark and remind them 
if a door had been left open. 


By evening, all of the light 
switches had been given a touch of 
“radar.” The pull chain for the ceil- 
ing light in the kitchen received a 
touch of luminosity and the crystal 
ball on the tip of the chandelier in 
the dining room (where Dad often 
bumped his head) was not neglected. 

Radar has many possibilities for 
the prevention of aviation accidents. 
It is something new which promises 
to give us safer transportation. 

This bit of radar, which was put 
to practical use during the past cen- 
tury, has perhaps been neglected as 
a means of preventing accidents in 
our homes. 


WHAT'S GOING ON? 
(Continued from page 13) 


the number and causes of home acci- 
dents occurring in the city along with 
a variety of factors of possible value 
in determining preventive measures. 

This is the second year that Utah 
has been honored for its state home 
safety program. It was given the 
same award in 1945, the first year 
the awards were made. 

Both Rochester, N. Y., and St. 
Louis, Mo., were given equal awards 
last year for outstanding community 
home safety programs, the same 
award received by Omaha in the pres- 
ent competition. 


A gasoline motor used to power a 
bicycle caused the death of a six- 
year-old Kansas boy. He attached the 
motor to a grindstone and suddenly 
the grindstone, whirling rapidly from 
the power of the motor, flew in pieces. 
A piece struck the boy on the head. 
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e'll grow up to be President some day (or that she 







plain Mr. John Citizen, we hope your new 
p strong. healthy and free from handicaps. 








the accidents that could handicap him or her— 
cap thousands of babies every year—we believe 
you'll find these safety pointers helpful 


Send 
“CONGRATULATIONS” 























The black record of accidental 
deaths, their causes, their places of 
occurrence — the information you 
need to direct a community acci- 
dent prevention program—is de- 
rived, for the most part, from your 
Registrar of Vital Statistics. 


There is another, more cheerful, 
form of statistics which can be 
helpful in preventing injuries and 
deaths — the record of births in 
your community. The parents of 
every such vital statistic deserve 
congratulations. 


This way of saying Congratulations includes a friendly 
warning against the multitude of hazards capable of con- 
verting a vital statistic into a fatal statistic. 

Above is a facsimile of Congratulations. Write to the 
National Safety Council for a sample copy of this four 
page folder. Discuss it with your Department of Health, 
your Visiting Nurse Association, or your hospitals. Ask 
them to cooperate in seeing that every new mother in 
your community receives— 


“CONGRATULATIONS” 


NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 











